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INFORMAL PUBLIC SPEAKING. 


The writer has been greatly interested in two of the 
papers published last-year in The English Leaflet: The 
Study of Magazines! and Experience Day*®. Perhaps the 
chief reason fdr this is that they outline experiments akin 
to one that he has made himself, and in which, to a certain 
extent, both these plans are combined. And, although every 
such device must be modified largely by local conditions, it 
may be of some interest to members of the Association to 
know what this plan is and how it has succeeded in practice. 

In the first place, there is no surer way to arouse the 
interest of pupils in their work than to convince them of its 
eminent practicality and usefulness. This may not be whol- 
ly ideal, but it is good sense when dealing with the boys and 
girls of this generation. And there is nothing which im- 
presses them more quickly and forcefully than the utility 
and value of informal, or even extemporaneous, public 
speaking. The teacher has only to point out the frequency 
with which every intelligent and successful man or woman 
is called upon to exercise this ability, and the pupil sees 
the point immediately. In the particular school where this 
experiment is carried out, the boys’ parents are all of the 
well-to-do or wealthy class; the fathers are, many of them, 
very prominent in business, civic affairs, professional and 
literary circles, and church or social activities; the mothers, 
equally active in club work, church and social service, and 
so forth. It needs no argument, then, to convince their 
children that they are called upon very frequently to speak 
in public, before small or large gatherings, and that, in 
large measure, their usefulness and influence are thereby 
increased, The children see and hear evidence of this truth 
very day in their homes. The next step is obvious; what 
child does not want to imitate a successful parent or friend? 
One may say, “This is very well in the class of society with 
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which you deal, but what of the children of the “laboring 
class?” The examples to set before them are even more 
numerous and convincing. There are the opportunities in 
the unions, the lodges, the political meetings, and a score of 
other places. Indeed, it is the members of this class who 
most appreciate every means that may enable them to rise 
in the world, rather than those who are beset with the 
sloth of luxury. Thus, with their interest in and under- 
standing of the value of the work established, the end is 
already half attained, for desire begets effort. 

Now, as to method. In general the plan is very 
much like that described in the before mentioned paper, 
Experience Day, but there are some distinct differences. One 
period a week, out of the five, is devoted to this work. The 
teacher assumes the chairmanship, as a rule, though occa- 
sionally one of the members of the class presides. If the 
proper relations of co-operation and sympathy exist be- 
tween the students and the teacher, this does not put any 
stiffness or restraint upon the exercise, but adds a bit to 
the stability and confidence which is somewhat naturally 
lacking in young and inexperienced students. Moreover, 
it puts the teacher in a more convenient position to offer 
his remarks and suggestions. For, while the criticisms of 
members of the class are always called for, it is, of course, 
a fact that they are of a rather superficial nature, and 
rarely constructive in their trend. It is, therefore, the part 
of the teacher to enter into the discussion, to ask questions 
which will bring out important omissions, reveal any inco- 
herence, or point out more effective arrangement of the 
matter in hand. It must be remembered that the pupil does 
not have an opportunity to observe many models, and it 
is necessary that the teacher should lead him on in this, as 
in other things, else his progress will be uselessly slow, 
stumbling, and unintelligent. So the teacher presides, calls 
upon “Mr. So-and-so” to speak upon such-and-such a 
topic. The speaker advances to the platform, addresses 
himself to “Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen,” and proceeds 
to give a direct, business-like talk, of about three minutes 
duration. At its close, the Chairman calls for criticisms 
or questions. Anyone who wishes to criticise or question 
rises in his place, addresses the Chair, and then propounds 
what he has to say. If it is a question, the first speaker 
rises in his place, addressing the Chair, and answers the 
query as briefly and directly as possible. Here the teach- 
er’s mature judgment comes into play; for, at times, this. 
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will lead to discussion, which, though often lively and inter- 
esting, as often will get off the point and merely waste 
time. This may be prevented by a quiet ruling “Out of 
order” to further discussion, and proceeding to the next 
topic. The teacher may also use this opportunity, at the 
close of the class discussion, to step from the chair and 
make a few suggestions both as to form and as to matter. 
The writer has found that the average time thus taken up 
amounts to about six or seven minutes for each topic, but 
this could easily be varied. It is believed that this method 
fulfils the principle of co-operation between students and 
teacher, and gives each the opportunity to exercise his func- 
tion profitably. 

The topics for discussion are the next consideration. 
And this brings us to the second previous article referred to, 
The Study of Magazines. As the writer of that paper 
brought out, the student should be interested in the best of 
modern literature; and he is, if given any encouragement. 
Too many pupils associate the idea of a teacher with old 
musty things, doubtless ideal, but quite beyond their every 
day ken or desires. This is partly necessary, no doubt, in 
connection with certain other studies, but very little in 
regard to English. And the use of magazine literature and 
“current topics” in such a class as is described above will 
do much to destroy that ancient and erroneous prejudice. 
This choice of subject matter also has an advantage over 
the “personal experiences” advocated by the writer of Expe- 
rience Day. For everyone who deals with boys knows the 
almost unconquerable aversion they have to talking about 
themselves; the boy feels that he is laying himself open 
to be made fun of if he, in any way, parades his feelings, 
fads, or fortunes. Moreover, the average city boy does not 
have any great variety of interesting “experiences” to relate. 
But the magazines are full of interesting matter, political, 
social, scientific, biographical, literary, and so on. Every 
boy or girl has access to a great number and variety of 
magazines, if not at home, then through the library, and 
it is most interesting to see how quickly the alert student: 
goes to work to hunt out some article that the others have 
not got hold of, that he may have something newer and 
better to present than they. And as the writer of The Study 
of Magazines pointed out, this search and the spirit of corn- 
petition impel him always in the right direction, towards 
higher standards. Here again the teacher may and can 
exercise a tactful supervision, suggesting topics and encour- 
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aging the backward, praising unusually good work in any 
direction, and acknowledging, himself, as the writer has 
had occasion to do more than once, the interest and stimu- 
lation of the subjects brought up by intelligent and active 
young sttidents. The spirit of competition developed thus 
finds further scope in occasional debates, three on a side 
with one rebuttal for each, the speakers volunteering en- 
thusiastically for the respective sides. That the reader 
may appreciate the nature and variety of subjects that boys 
of from sixteen to eighteen will choose, when left largely 
to themselves under such conditions, the writer will append 
a list of the actual topics discussed in his Junior and Senior 
classes within the past six months. 

Finally, and most important, what are the results obtained 
from this plan and its methods? For, though there be many 
plans and methods, “by their fruits ye shall know them,” 
not by their cleverness, variety, or multiplicity. In the first 
place, it reduces that distaste for public speaking which is 
most natural in the self-conscious youth, and which was 
only increased by the old-fashioned, formal, and unnatural 
declamation. Its simplicity, naturalness, and obvious utility 
as preparation for usefulness and power appeal to him 
strongly; he likes it; and the proof of it is that the boys 
come to this exercise with more anticipation of pleasure 
than to any other of the week. The second result is a 
decided improvement in oral composition. With practice 
comes self-confidence, and this acquires and begets the 
“clearness, force, and ease” for which we are all striving. 
It is amazing how soon the worst hobble-de-hoy, who makes 
a very spectacle of himself, and perhaps breaks down en- 
tirely, at the first attempts, gets control of his nerves and 
intellect anil manages to give a coherent and dignified ac- 
count of himself. The writer had most gratifying proof 
of this pregress in his classes, when it was remarked upon 
by several other members of the faculty that at the annual 
football banquet the extemporaneous speeches by the boys 
far surpassed those of former years. As one expressed it, 
“They were actually intelligent.” A third result is the culti- 
vation of memory for facts and figures, not the mechanical, 
parrot-like memorizing of mere words, but the assimilation 
of vital matter in such a way that it is filed and marked 
in the mental “office,” ready for instant reference and use. 
That this kind of memory is needed by the active man or 
woman of today, needs no proof. Fourth, it stimulates the 
pupil to good reading. Only those who work daily with 
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boys can realize how little really good reading the average 
school-boy does. Outside of his lessons, an occasional 
trashy story, and the sporting page of the daily paper he 
rarely ventures. But it is largely because he does not know 
any better, and it is remarkable how his appetite for read- 
ing increases by what it feeds on. So that the acquaintance 
thus begun by a somewhat perfunctory search for a topic 
rapidly broadens into a knowledge of a very fair amount of 
good magazine literature. And therewith, it must not be 
forgotten, a certain habit of research is acquired that can- 
not but be useful in later life. Many boys have shown by 
their choice of topics and by references that they have 
exercised no small industry and a fine catholicity of taste 
in such investigation. 

The training for good citizenship which comes from this 
work is the fifth result that may be noted. Very sound and 
able opinions are often expressed in these speeches, on mat- 
ters political and social, and there can be no doubt of the 
benefit obtained from reading and hearing repeated the be- 
liefs and arguments of such men as write for our best maga- 
zines. It is live matter, and it helps to mould live citizens. 

And finally, to return to a strictly pedagogical point of 
view, this method of class instruction promotes a sympathy 
and understanding between the student and the teacher, 
which makes it possible for the latter to use to much 
greater purpose the influence of his own personality upon 
the student. The boy comes to realize more fully that the 
teacher is not just a thing of books, that his interests and 
feelings are just as up-to-date and human as his own, and 
that in the teacher he has a key to the active life of the 
world to which he looks with such eager curiosity. With 
this hold gained upon the boy, what cannot the teacher 
accomplish in the moulding of the young man’s mind and 
soul to noble and lofty purposes! 

The following topics are among those which have been 
used in the writer’s classes during the past six months. 
Probably over seventy-five percent of them were chosen 
by the students themselves, without any suggestion from 
the teacher. Many of them were spoken upon several times, 
by different boys, and from differing points of view. The 
range and the variety of these topics give proof, in them- 
selves, of certain points before emphasized. No attempt 
is made to classify them, as they were presented at random. 


1. Reciprocity with Canada. 
2. The Law’s Delays. 
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The Preservation of Niagara Falls. 
A New Currency Plan. 

Football in Secondary Schools. 
Taft’s Tour of the West. 

The Value of a College Education. 
Presidential Possibilities. 

Thomas Babington Macaulay. 
Settlement Work in New York. 
The Chinese Revolution. 

Sunday Baseball. 

The Water Situation in St. Louis. 
The Prohibition Question. 

The Uses of Aeroplanes. 

Life of Jack London. 

Life of Audubon. 

The Value of Latin in Schools. 
Abraham Lincoln. 

Child Labor. 

Local Street-car Service. 

Field Work in Trigonometry. 
Traffic Conditions in St. Louis. 
Forestry in the United States. 
The Mill Strike at Lawrence. 
Charles Dickens. 

Reviving Traffic on the Mississippi. 
Daily Exercise. 

The Need of an Opera House. 

A Boy’s Allowance. 

The Discovery of the South Pole. 
Automobile Racing. 

The Business Men’s Court of New York. 
New York Teamsters’ Strike. 
Life of Tolstoi. 

The Moving Picture Vogue. 

The Trusts. 

Conan Doyle. 

The Peace Treaties. 

‘They Panama Canal: 

Presidential Appointments. 
Football Rules. 

Convict Road-making. 

Public Golf Links. 

Filling Old Mines with Sand. 
Modern Street-cleaning. 

The Recall of Judges. 
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48. Student Prodigies. 

49. Regulation and Reduction of Social Evil. 

50. Thomas Nelson Page. 

51. Fortification of the Panama Canal. 

52. The Opening of Western Lands to Foreigners. 

53. The Situation in Mexico. 

54. The Abrogation of the Russian Treaty. 

55. Water Meters or a Flat-rate? 

56. The Draining of Swamp-lands. 

5%. Beetles vs. Caterpillars. 

58. Success of Woman’s Suffrage in Denver. 

59. “Lid Clubs,” a Menace to St. Louis. 

60. To Abolish the Use of White Phosphorus in Making 
Matches. 

61. New Excavations in Pompeii. 

62. Rails and Railroad Accidents. 

63. An Iniquitous Pension Bill. 

64. Saving Expense and Increasing the Navy. 

65. The Flagler Railroad to Key West. 

66. The Immigration Problem. 

6%. ‘The Life of Dumas. 

68. Civil Service Reform. 

69. “Mark Twain.” 

70. Flaws in the Postal Department. 

71. The Use of “Cut-outs” on Automobiles. 

72. The Pulmotor. 

73. Subways for St. Louis. 

74. The Rubber Industry in South America. 

75. Music in America and Abroad. 

Three Debates: On Union Labor; On Woman’s Suffrage; 
On Taft vs. Roosevelt. 


EDITORIAL NOTES 


All members of the Association should pay on or before 
March 15, 1913 the assessment of One Dollar for the year 
1913-14. This should be sent to Mr. F. W. C. Hersey, 
17 Lawrence Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 

In this connection it is a pleasure to record that the mem- 
bership of our Association is constantly growing and that 
our old members are loyal in their devotion and prompt 
in the payment of their dues. 


The Executive Committee has decided upon The Foreign- 
er in the Schools as the general topic for the Spring meet- 
ing, which is to be held on Saturday, March 15. We be- 
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lieve no association of English teachers has made any at- 
tempt to discuss this topic with any degree of thoroughness, 
and we hope that the speakers whom the Executive Com- 
mittee are to select, will make a contribution that will aid 
in the solution of the general problem—particularly as it 
relates to English teaching. 

The committee is aware of the fact that some of our 
members do not have to face this situation in their own 
classes. The design, therefore, is to have the theme dis- 
cussed from many angles, and to give it such breadth that 
it cannot fail to interest and instruct all. We are especially 
anxious as an Association to co-operate with the teachers 
of elementary schools in the solution of this present prob- 
lem. Members are accordingly urged to give wide publi- 
city to this coming meeting and to invite the elementary 
school teachers, and all others who are interested, to attend. 

It is pretty generally felt that the presence of the foreigner 
in our English classes presents many difficulties. We won- 
der if adequate consideration has been given to the contri- 
butions he is competent to make. In imagination, in his 
store of legends, in his power to view our peculiarities from 
a different angle, his presence is an asset. But have all of 
us thought to list this asset in our inventory? We trust 
that some speaker will elaborate this thought at the March 
meeting. 


The recent death of Mr. Samuel Thurber, Sr., recalls 
the debt which our Association owes to this distinguished 
teacher. He was a prominent member in the earlier days, 
and many will recall his suggestive article entitled A Desul- 
tory Screed on Composition Topics published as the April 
Leafict in 1905 (No. 34). Ata time when many of us were 
trying to form our vague ideas of English teaching he, by 
his rare analytical insight and trenchant phrasing power, 
made us perceive quite clearly what before had been but 
vaguely felt. He can justly be regarded as one of the suc- 
cessful pioneers in the modern field of English teaching; 
and to him may be ascribed a full measure of credit for 
lifting our subject to the prominent place it occupies in our 
present curriculum. From the Girls’ High School in Boston 
his influence spread widely and became national in its 
scope. We regret that his modesty and love of the quiet 
study have denied us in recent years the benefit and pleasure 
of his presence. 


Mr. Hosic, Editor of the English Journal, has furnished 
us with the following information concerning the coming 
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meeting of the National Council at Philadelphia. 

“Three sessions of the National Council of Teachers of 
English will be held in connection with the Department of 
Superintendence of the National Education Association in 
Philadelphia, February 28 and March 1. The headquarters 
will be located in the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel. 

“The program will be substantially as follows. On Fri- 
day afternoon the topic for consideration will be The Im- 
provement of Conditions for Teaching English. After a 
summary of recent investigations has been presented by the 
secretary of the Council, the topic will be discussed by A. B. 
Meredith, superintendent of high schools in New Jersey, 
Adelaide Steel Baylor, assistant superintendent of educa- 
tion for, Indiana, and W. D. Lewis, principal of the Penn 
High School, Philadelphia. 

“The topic for Friday morning at 9.30 will be The Eff- 
ciency of English Teaching. Franklin T. Baker, Professor 
of English in Teachers College, New York, will read a 
paper on The Preparation of English Teachers. Mae McKit- 
rick, assistant principal of East Technical High School, 
will present The Adaptation of English Studies to the Ac- 
tual Needs and Conditions of the Pupils, and Charles H. 
Judd, director of the School of Education, University of 
Chicago, will discuss The Measure of Results. 

“Saturday afternoon will be devoted to a round table on 
The Proposed National Syllabus of English and the Reform 
of the High School Course. After a brief account of the 
plans of the committee by the chairman, James F. Hosic, 
of Chicago Teachers College, several short speeches or pa- 
pers will be offered by representative high school principals 
and teachers. Among these will be J. Milnor Dorey of 
Trenton, N. J., Charles A. Dawson, of Syracuse, New York, 
Sarah A. Simons of Washington, D. C., Edwin Fairley of 
New York, Azubah Latham, of Teachers College, N. Y., 
and Wilson Farrand of Newark, N. J. Most of the mem- 
bers of the committee on the English Course will be pres- 
ent and will take part in the discussion.” 


RECENT ENGLISH BOOKS 


Franklin’s Autobiography. Edited for the use of schools. 
With introduction and explanatory notes by Edward E. 
Hale, Jr., Professor of English, Union College. Newson & 
Company. This is an attractive addition to the Standard 
Literature Series which Newson & Company publish. It is 
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unfortunate that the notes appear at the bottom of the 
page rather than in the back of the volume. 

This volume is designed to supplement the use ofa text 
book in composition and rhetoric. The selections are care- 
fully chosen from both standard authors and from students’ 
themes. 

Prose Selections.. For use in classes of English Compo- 
sition. Selected by Carson S. Duncan, Edwin Long Beck, 
and William Lucius Graves of the Department of English, 
Ohio State University. 388 pp., $1.00. D.C. Heath & Co. 

Studying the Short Story. Sixteen short story classics 
with introductions, notes, and a new laboratory method for 
individual reading and use in colleges and schools. Select- 
ed and edited by J. Berg Esenwein, A. M., Lit. D., editor 
of Lippincott’s Monthly Magazine. 438 pp., $1.25. Hinds, 
Noble and Eldridge. This is a companion volume to the 
author’s volume, Writing the Short Story. Dr. Esenwein’s 
practical experience as an editor and his keen literary in- 
sight have enabled him to produce a book that will aid alike 
the teachers and the writer. 


Nearly Ready 
REPRESENTATIVE ESSAYS IN MODERN THOUGHT, 
A BASIS FOR COMPOSITION 


Edited by Harrison Ross Steeves, A. M., Instructor in 
English, Columbia University, and Frank Humphrey 
Ristine, Ph. D., Acting Professor of English Literature, 
Hamilton College. 


This volume includes nineteen well written, intelligi- 
ble, and authoritative essays by leading authors upon 
subjects which grip the intelligent interest of the aver- 
age college freshman. Each essay is preceded by a brief 
introduction dealing with the author and his point of 
view. In most cases where there are two sides to the 
problem that has been presented, two typical essays, 
showing both points of view, are offered. According to 
this plan, one selection is assigned for reading each 
week, followed by the writing of impromptu themes in 
the classroom upon topics which suggest the salient 
points of the work under consideration. Every effort is 
made to encourage the student to think for himself, to 
form his own opinions upon proper evidence, and state 
his own position on the questions involved. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 


Composition and Rhetoric 


By E. E. Ciippincer, Associate Professor of English, 
Indiana State Normal School 


371 Pages Lilustrated $1.00 
For the Workin a Four Years’ High Schosl Course 


A wealth of material for the pupil to use, charac- 
terized by definite plans and by simplicity of state- 
ment. The book combines the teaching of composi- 
tion and the teaching of rhetoric in a new and remark- 
ably successful way. Every lesson has been thorough- 
ly tested by class-room experience. 


There are more than fifty assignments for themes, 
and, for the teacher, well-organized directions for re- 
vising them. Training in various special forms of dis- 
course is given. It is an original and vigorous text. 


Two New Books For 
College Entrance Work 


Old Testament Stories 374 Pages 45c 


Edited by James R. RuTLaAnp, Assistant Professor of 
English, Alabama Polytechnic Institute 


This edition gives the chief episodes from Gene- 
sis, Exodus, Joshua, Judges, Samuel, Kings, and Dan- 
iel, with practically all of the Books of Esther and 
Ruth. The editor has prepared a most. interesting 
Historical Introduction. There is also a pronouncing 
index and glossary. 

Edited by Epcar Corr Morris, Syracuse University 


King Henry the Fiith 136 Pages 30c 


The rare illustrations which the author has suc- 
ceeded in obtaining for this book add greatly to the 
pupil’s interest in the play. The editing has a live, 
vigorous quality that insures the appeal of the play 
to the pupil, and its simplicity and clearness are both 
unusual and admirable. 


SILVER BURDETT & COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco 


A Two Years’ Course in 


English Composition 


By Charles Lane Hanson, Mechanics Arts High School, 
Boston. 


The author’s well-known English Composition is gen- 
erally considered a first-year book. 

The present Two Year’s Course in English Composi- 
tion provides abundant material for the first and second 
year of any high school. 

This new work features the practical, human, and 
cultural value of composition. 

Fresh and numerous exercises give precise drill in 
construction and criticism, while stimulating models 
encourage appreciation of great writers. 


It insures originality. 
It facilitates class-room work. 
It is essentially teachable. 


[ GINN AND COMPANY, Publishers 
\ 29 Beacon Street, Boston 


READY IN FEBRUARY 


Canby’s A Study of the Short Story 


By HENRY S. CANBY, Assistant Professor in the Sheffield Scientific 
: a School. 273 pp. 12mo. 
An historical and critical account of the development 


of the short story in English and American literature, 
which is intended primarily as a textbook for college 
classes. , Wleven illustrative stories are provided as strik- 
ing examples of the progress, the structure and the 
excellences of the short story. 


Hitchcock’s Rhetoric and the Study of Literature 


By ALFRED M. HircHcock, Head of the English Department 
in the Hartford Public High School 


A manual for the last two years of the high school 
course, intended to supplement the author’s Practice 
Books. Part I contains a compact rhetoric, with a vocab- 
ulary of rhetoricai and critical terms. A condensed man- 
ual of composition deals with the four forms of dis- 
course, exposition and argument being emphasized. Part 
Ii takes up the study of masterpieces and surveys the 
entire field of pure literature. Part III gives a con- 
densed summary, by periods, of English literature. The 
Appendix includes questions on a number of the more 
commonly studied masterpieces. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 
New York Boston Chicago 
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